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September Song 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


Decoration by W. J. Wilwerding 


It’s hard to be a stay-at-home, 
When everywhere I go 
The sound of wings is louder 
As the western breezes blow. 
The wild geese in a silver wedge 
Are driving down the sky, 
And on the wind like bugles 
I hear their thinning cry. 


The leaves are whirling down the street 
And up across the hill: 
There’s magic in the air today 
And nothing can be still. 
The squirrels are racing back and forth 
With nuts crammed in their cheeks, 
The chipmunks are so busy 
They look like amber streaks. 
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It’s hard to be a stay-at-home 
With autumn at its crest; 

To stand behind a windowpane 
And see an empty nest. 
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SuPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross News 


SEPTEMBER, 1940 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvetyN HENDERSON 


The September News in the School 


‘*We Serve’”’ 


T IS through guidance of classroom teachers that 

members of the American Junior Red Cross go 
forward towards the important ideals of the organi- 
zation. To all of you, Greetings and Best Wishes for 
satisfaction in your leadership of youth. ; 

There is a sentence in the leading editorial in this 
issue of the JuNior Rep Cross News that may well 
be taken as a guide this year: ‘‘The Junior Red Cross 
achieves not by the ‘I’ spirit, but by the ‘We 
action.’’ 


The Classroom Index of the Magazine 
Auditorium : 


‘September Song,’’ ‘‘To a Spider,’’ ‘‘In Viking 
Lands”’ 


General Science: 


‘‘The Insects’ Homer,’’ ‘‘Books about Bugs,’’ ‘‘To 
a Spider’’ 


Geography : 

France —‘‘The Insects’ Homer,’’ ‘‘The Insect 
Man,”’ ‘‘Histoire d’un Petit Gargon dans la Mon- 
tagne,’’ ‘‘Cargo of Merey,’’ ‘‘Junior Red Cross in 
Action,’’ ‘‘ Refugees’’ 

Scandinavian Countries—‘‘In Viking Lands’’ 

Switzerland—Front Cover, ‘‘A Race in the Moun- 
tains,’’ ‘‘Something to Read,’’ ‘‘The Cover and the 
CALENDAR’”’ 

United States—‘‘Lightship in Distress,’’ ‘‘Main- 
land to Hawaii,’’ ‘‘Wash Day’”’ 


Nature Study: 


‘September Song,’’ ‘‘The Insects’ 
‘‘Books about Bugs,’’ ‘‘To a Spider’ 


Homer,”’ 


Primary Grades: 

‘‘Wash Day,’’ ‘‘Un Petit Garcon,’’ and pictures— 
for some of the young members to read themselves ; 
‘‘September Day,’’ ‘‘To a Spider,’’ and other fea- 
tures for young members to enjoy through hearing 
them read aloud. 


Reading: 

1. What motion words and phrases are used in the 
“September Song’? 2. Have a verse choir and read the 
song all together. . 

c How did the cantons of Glarus and Uri settle their 
disagreement? 2. What other ways besides war might 
nations settle their disputes? . ake 

1. What kinds of bugs do the books reviewed mention? 
2. Give short talks on some personal observation of an 
insect. 

1. What contribution to human knowledge did Jean 
Henri Fabre give? 2. Find some of his writings in 
translation. ' 

1. Where had the spider built his web? 2. Are spider 
webs good for anything? (Perhaps you can borrow from 
high-school members the November, 1939, Junior Red Cross 
Journal and read “Star in a Web”). 


1. How was the lightship, Cornfield, saved from destruc- 
tion? 2. Look up other stories or tell a true story you 
know of courage at sea. 

1. How long has it been since men began using light- 
houses? 2. Draw a picture with a lighthouse in it. 

1. What happens when the clock of Bern strikes? 
2. What is the most interesting clock you ever saw? 

1. What change has been made on your Junior Red 
Cross membership pins? 2. Why was this change made? 

1. What is the theme of the Calendar pictures this year? 
2. Make a plan for group service through the National 
Children’s Fund. 

1. What did the pupils of the Bear Paw School tell 
about in their album for Hawaii? 2. What suggestions 
for school correspondence can you find on the September 
Calendar page? 

1. What did the S.S. McKeesport carry to France from 
Junior Red Cross members? 2. Begin a class notebook 
s ways to earn contributions to the National Children’s 

und. 

1. Name four Scandinavian countries. 2. What changes 
have been made in the map of Europe during your va- 
cation? 

1. What are some things Junior Red Cross members are 
making for refugee children of Europe? 2. Decide on 


ways that you can help in relief of war refugees. 
1. Which of the clothes Emmaline and her mother 


washed went on the longest journey? 2. Tell about a 


game of pretending that makes your own work more 
interesting. 


1. What happens to a little boy in the French Alps at 
the beginning of summer and at the end? 2. Ask a high- 
school Junior Red Cross member or a French teacher to 


read the stories to you in French and to translate each 
sentence. 


1. What are some changes taking place in France to- 
day? 2.In what other countries have people become 


refugees? 
Units: 
Adventure and Heroism—‘A Race in the Moun- 


tains,’’ ‘‘Lightship in Distress,’’ ‘‘Guideposts of the 
Sea’”’ 


Boats—‘‘Lightship in Distress,’’ ‘‘Guideposts of 
the Sea,’’ ‘‘Cargo of Merey”’ 

Bugs—‘‘The Insects’ Homer,”’ 
Bugs,’’ ‘‘To a Spider’’ 

Climate—‘‘High in the Mountains,’’ ‘‘Un Petit 
Garcon’’ 


Clocks—‘‘ High in the Mountains’’ (Look up in the 
January, 1939, issue of the News the article and illus- 
trations, ‘‘Counting Time.’’) 

Democracy in Action—‘‘ A Race in the Mountains,’’ 
‘“We Serve,’’ ‘‘The Cover and the CALENDaR,”’ 
‘‘Cargo of Mercy,’’ ‘‘Junior Red Cross in Action’’ 


Earning a Living—‘‘A Race in the Mountains,”’ 
‘‘The Insects’ Homer,’’ ‘‘Lightship in Distress,’’ 
‘*Something to Read,’’ ‘‘Mainland to Hawaii,’’ ‘‘In 
Viking Lands’”’ 

Pets and Other Animals—‘‘ September Songs,’’ ‘‘ A 
Race in the Mountains,’’ ‘‘Books about Bugs,’’ ‘‘To 
a Spider,’’ ‘‘High in the Mountains,’’ ‘‘Mainland to 
Hawaii,’’ ‘‘In Viking Lands,’’ ‘‘Un Petit Gargon,’’ 
‘“Refugees’’ 


‘*Books about 








Developing Calendar Activities for September 


Emphasis on Responsibility 


HE BEGINNING of a new school year, perhaps 

more than any other occasion in a child’s life, 
stands to him as a measuring point for growth. Pro- 
motion to a new class, new skills learned and experi- 
ence broadened during vacation, gain in physical 
stature and weight during summer months, are 
notable evidence of his growth. 

The opening of school is an advantageous time 
in which to emphasize increased capacity for each 
age level to accept new responsibility : 

For kindergartners, being big enough to go to school 
every day 

For first graders, advance into “real school” 

For older primary graders, ability to come to school by 
themselves 

For each year, questions like the following may be 
opportune: 

What new ways have we learned to help in our own 
homes? 

What new regular responsibilities are we now old 
enough to accept? 

Answers may range from the ability to put on 
one’s own socks and shoes, through caring for pets, 
all the way up to looking out for younger brothers 
and sisters. The CALENDAR emphasizes prevention of 
accidents, protection of others, and partnership in 
responsibility. In the younger grades, a growing list 
of conerete examples as they oceur might be built on 
the board as a means of developing the Junior Red 
Cross motto ‘‘We Serve.’’ 


Emphasis on Friendship 


Friendly attitudes are at the center of service in 
a democracy. In friendship we do not patronize, but 
fraternize. ‘‘Parity, not charity’’ has been suggested 
as a provocative slogan. We do things with, not for. 
In worthy friendship we not only give of ourselves, 
but enlarge ourselves through sharing experiences 
with friends. Friendly relations bring enrichment 
to all parties concerned. 

The aim of helping all pupils to like school is one 
that Junior Red Cross members should work for 
through the year. Since all pupils are members, all 
will be working together for the same good result; 
but Council officers and representatives should lead 
in responsibility. School should not be an unhappy 
place for any child. 

In schools where there are refugee children from 
abroad, or children of migrant parents (little refugees 
of our own country), there is a particular oppor- 
tunity to show democracy in action through a friendly 
Junior Red Cross. 


Emphasis on Courtesy 


These days, children as well as adults suffer from 
nervous tension and war hysteria. ‘‘F. P. A.’’ in the 
Conning Tower commented on the increase of bad 
manners in subways and streets that resulted from 
‘‘war nerves.’’ It becomes daily more important to 
let outward good manners express the inward spirit 
of democratic friendliness. 


Emphasis on Daily School Learning 


The daily business of a child’s life is his school. 
He spends as regular hours there as his parents spend 


in their work. What he learns every day is not 
merely a tool that he must wait till he is grown to 
use, but an instrument for continuous use in his 
present living. It is for this reason that Junior Red 
Cross activities are related closely to classwork. 

The CaLENnparR this year puts renewed emphasis on 
these classroom connections. Help your pupils to 
think out ways in which each unit and each subject 
ean be put to worthwhile social uses through their 
Junior Red Cross. Such use will give their work new 
significance. 

Things to Begin on 


This issue of the News reports various forms of 
service open at once to Junior Red Cross members. 
Every grade can find some share in this: 

For the youngest, a share in filling Christmas Boxes 
and in contributing to the National Children’s Fund 
for the rescue of children in war-devastated countries. 

For the next older, Christmas Boxes and Nativunal 
Children’s Fund activities, and probably also a share 
in some of the simpler production. Flat, soft ‘‘ pocket 
toys,’’ carefully made, can be slipped into the pockets 
of garments made by older members and by senior 
Production Volunteers. Handkerchiefs can be hemmed 
or the edges fringed and also put into dress and suit 
pockets. Small afghans of thirty-six, six-inch squares 
ean be knit from odds and ends of yarn and added 
to layettes. Or full-sized ones can be made and 
shipped with blankets. 

For those of junior high-school grades, oppor- 
tunities are still broader with increased opportunity 
to earn National Children’s Fund contributions and 
to take a more responsible share in the sewing ac- 
tivities. The American Red Cross has invited the 
junior members to take the chief responsibility in 
making school aprons for French boys and girls. 
Patterns and often the material can be obtained free 
through the local Red Cross Production Committees. 

Besides the aprons there are many other essential 
garments. If your pupils have sewing instruction or 
are skillful enough to sew under the instruction of 
older high-school members or of mothers or Red Cross 
Volunteers, write for the Junior Red Cross sewing 
leaflets. 

The Home Economies Division of the United States 
Office of Education has sent out letters to all state 
and city Home Economies Supervisors recommending 
that Junior Red Cross sewing activities be incorpo- 
rated at a suitable point in the courses of study. 
Confer with the Home Arts teachers and supervisors 
in your own school system. 


‘*Alphabet of Service’’ 


It was after this CALENDAR was written that Belgian 
Junior Red Cross members, through a Sacrifice Week, 
raised more than $40,000 for the children of Finland. 
They had also previously entertained refugee children 
from Spain. Junior Red Cross members throughout 
the world have performed an amazing quantity of 
service for those in need. American Junior Red Cross 
members, whose earlier interest has been demonstrated 
through their National Children’s Fund projects, will 
be eager still to have a creditable share in this world 
service. 


The Junior Red Cross in Small and Rural Schools 


The Red Cross Emblem and What It Symbolizes 


“To RED CROSS as a symbol is made of five equal 
squares. It can in one’s imagination be made by the 
pronoun ‘I’ crossed out. We should think of the em- 
blem in this way for the spirit and purposes of the Red 
Cross require us to forget self when the interests of society 
are at stake.”"—From “We Serve,” editorial page of this 
issue of the Junior Red Cross News. 

In a course in classroom values of the American Junior 
Red Cross given at the Aroostook State Normal School, 
Presque Isle, Maine, this past summer, Miss Edith Fair- 
weather demonstrated an exercise in making the Red Cross 
emblem as it might be done at several age levels: 

For the youngest, each child is given a square of 
white paper and a smaller square of red paper. A 
pattern of the Red Cross is given to trace around 
on the red paper and the cross is cut out and pasted 
on the white square, giving at once the fundamental 
design of the cross of red on the white ground. 

Pupils a little older may be given a single square 
from which to build the cross. 

For members still older, an arithmetic lesson in 
measuring, drawing, cutting and placing in the center 
of the white ground is possible. 


With one snip of the scissors— 


An ingenious way of cutting out the Red Cross is 
to take a square of red paper and mark the edges first 
in three equal parts. Fold the paper in the middle, 
then fold again in the middle to make another square, 
then fold diagonally so that the folded edges come 
together. At the mark already made on the outside 
edge, cut parallel with the inner folded edge. The 
eross can also be made by beginning with a diagonal 
fold and folding twice again, always bringing the 
ereased edges together. 

Pupils old enough will be interested in the fact that 
the Red Cross flag is the same in design as the Swiss 
flag, but with colors reversed, and that it was first 
adopted by an international agreement among sixteen 
nations, seventy-six years ago. The United States of 
America came into the Red Cross family of nations 
in 1881, and now more than sixty nations have Red 
Cross Societies. More than forty of these have Junior 
Red Cross sections. 


Finding Opportunities at Hand 


In the same Normal School course, the following out- 
line was prepared by Miss Jennie Wing to indicate ways 
on the Junior Red Cross can be helpful in a one-room 
school: 


I. Interesting the children 


1. Tell story of the Red Cross, emphasizing sacri- 
fice and world understanding. (Ask National Head- 
quarters or Branch Offices of the Red Cross for ‘‘The 
Story of the Red Cross,’’ A. R. C. 626) 

2. Give examples of different activities carried on, 
with the pleasure received from them. 

3. Illustrate the opportunity to belong to the Junior 
Red Cross by referring to the way Mother and Dad 
belong to the senior Red Cross or Grange. 

4. Explain that performing some service admits 
them as members with the privilege of wearing the pin 
as a badge to show membership. Also explain that we 
must try to earn a small sum of money to pay for the 
membership of our room and to start a Service Fund. 


II. Activities that fit our community 
1. Home 


a. Sharing some of the home responsibilities 
b. Caring for younger children 


c. Showing courtesy to elderly people in the home 
d. Being cheerful in performance of tasks 
2. School 
a. Keeping playground clean 
b. Practicing fair play 
_ ¢. Practicing courtesy to neighbors pf the school. 
Since the rural schools are surrounded by the land of 
farmers, there is an opportunity to teach the pupils con- 
sideration for personal property rights and courteous 
attitudes towards the owners 
d. Being considerate of younger and smaller children 


3. Community 
a. Reading or visiting with shut-ins 
b. Running errands for a lame woman 
c. Going to the main road for mail during very bad 
weather when the mailman cannot get down the cross- 
road with his car, and carrying the mail to the neighbors 
who request it 
d. Helping clean up a community hall or church 
grounds after gatherings 
4. Making gifts for at least two state institutions, 
one of them a children’s hospital; the other, an insti- 
tution for adults 
5. Exchanging albums with some English-speaking 
school, either in the United States or Canada 
6. Filling a Christmas Box 


III. Correlation with classwork 


1. Reading—Use of the JuNior Rep Cross CALEN- 
DAR and News: the most appropriate poem each 
month to be committed to memory or illustrated 

2. Language and English Composition—Writing 
necessary letters to the Junior Red Cross Chairman, 
writing greeting letters and descriptive letters in 
school correspondence albums 

3. Art—Designing covers for service booklets and 
correspondence albums, making various handwork 
articles for gifts 

4. Geography—Study the map to find the places 
read about in the JuNior Rep Cross News and to find 
the location of schools and hospitals with which we 
shall communicate 

5. Health—Using Red Cross materials for Home 
and Farm Accident Prevention and having a cleanli- 
ness inspection period. One pupil will be chosen at 
each Council meeting to act as cleanliness inspector 
the following week, and will wear the Junior Red 
Cross coronet or arm band 

6. History—The history of the Red Cross and any 
stories in the magazines that deal with history 


IV. Organization 


1. One representative from each of the first six 
grades and two from each of the other grades to act 
as a Council 

2. The Council to meet on the first and third after- 
noon of each month 

3. Officers to be elected twice during the year to 
give more pupils a chance to serve 

4. Decisions, under guidance, about the use of the 
Service Fund 


V. Hoped-for results 


1. Cooperation 

2. Respect for those we serve 

3. Understanding of ways to serve others 
4. Increase in judgment 

5. Increase in responsibility 

6. Patriotism 

7. World understanding 

All of these add up to better citizenship. 








Junior Red Cross and Health Education 


ACH YEAR the Junior Red Cross Calendar sug- 
gestions for health practice are grouped around 
some phrase that will give unity to the activities. Last 
year the phrase used was ‘‘Problems to Work On.’’ 
This year the phrase ‘‘Finding Out Causes of Good 
Health’’ is used as a lead. On a number of the pages 


there is an additional headline, ‘‘Applying Our 
Knowledge of Health.’’ 

The particular device used this year is that each 
class group write its own textbook on health. This 
lends itself to adaptation to every age level. For the 
youngest age groups, however, other specific activities 
are suggested in large type every month. 


‘‘How Our Own Health Affects Others’’ 


From the beginning the emphasis in Junior Red 
Cross health education has been on the service motive. 
This was true even when education in many. places 
was based rather largely on the competitive motive. 
Today the motive of social responsibility is accepted 
in health education. 

The September Calendar suggestions begin at once 
to develop this feeling of community responsibility. 
The members of the class, in writing their preface on 
the subject, ‘‘Reasons for Good Health’’ can talk over 
first the reasons for being healthy if each one lived 
alone on his own desert island as Robinson Crusoe did 
before he found Friday. One member of the class can 
be appointed to write a paragraph summarizing the 
absolutely individual reasons for good health. 

A eommittee of two might write a paragraph on 
additional reasons for health as soon as Robinson 
Crusoe and Friday joined forces on the desert island. 
Other committees may write paragraphs on reasons 
for health when we live together as families and as a 
community and as a nation. 


Community Cooperation 


In a Health Education Bulletin published in 
Florida last year the importance of community co- 
operation was emphasized : 

‘“ All who understand the full significance of health 
are in complete agreement that the school health 
program is only a relatively small part of the total 
community health problem, . . . which must be con- 
cerned with society as a whole, as well as with the 
individual from conception to death. ... Many health 
procedures ordinarily assume greater significance for 
the prenatal, infant, and preschool child than for 
the school child himself. 

‘The school as an agency for community develop- 
ment, therefore, will wish to give its assistance first, 
to providing for a total community health program, 
and second, to establishing its proper relationship as 
a part of that total program.’’ 


Importance of Continuity 


Besides the importance of a unified health program 
for the whole community, continuity of health educa- 
tion from preschool through college is also empha- 
sized. Health work for the upper age levels of 
children is greatly handicapped if a poor foundation 
has been laid at the younger age levels. Vice versa, 
the benefits of good foundation in health for the 
young age groups will be partly lost if right practices 
are not carried through to maturity. The fact that 
there may be gaps in some stages of health instruc- 


tion and practice does not, of course, excuse any school 
or teacher from the best effort possible for the chil- 
dren at that time and place. 


Right Practices in a Healthful Environment 


If the community falls short as an environment for 
health, this is all the more reason that the school 
should do what it can to make up for the lacks. The 
child at least has an opportunity to spend his school 
hours in a more favorable environment and the school 
sets a standard that will, through the child’s develop- 
ing sense of responsibility, carry back into the home. 


Healthful Patterns for School Days 


A point emphasized in the Florida Bulletin is that 
of arranging the school day so there will be a desir- 
able rhythm of activity and relaxation. 

‘*Rest and relaxation periods should be interspersed 
in the daily schedule when the pupils need relief 
from sustained effort. Windows should be opened 
and pupils allowed to participate in relaxation activi- 
ties chosen according to their immediate needs. 
Change of work results in relaxation and avoidance 
of strain. Social activities which serve to amuse and 
relieve monotony are desirable. 

‘*In order that a maximum amount of work may be 
done with the accumulation of a minimum amount of 
fatigue, it is recommended that school subjects re- 
quiring close mental work should alternate, when 
possible, with subjects requiring motor activity.’’ 


The Gradation of Health Instruction 


Leaders in health education pretty well agree on 
the following principles of grading experience and 
instruction in health: 

1. In grades one to three, base practice upon daily 
experience of children and use of health readers for 
instruction. 
2. Grades four to six, emphasize reasons for health 
habits, skills, and attitudes, and introduce health 
texts. 
3. Grades seven to eight, emphasize adjustment to 
school situations. 
4. In grades nine and ten, emphasize community 
living. 

Saving Human Life 


The Junior Red Cross aim, ‘‘Health of Mind and 
Body to Fit Us for Better Service’’ is in harmony 
with the service objectives of the senior American 
Red Cross. Prevention of Home and Farm Accidents, 
First Aid, Life Saving and Water Safety, Nursing, 
and Nutrition are all forms of conserving human 
life. 

Materials about Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion may be obtained through Red Cross Chapters 
free on request for Junior Red Cross use in the schools. 
Courses in First Aid, Life Saving and Water Safety, 
and Nutrition are available through arrangement 
with the local Red Cross Chapters for the upper age 
levels of the elementary school and for the high school. 
These are all excellent Junior Red Cross activities. 

As important as the actual instruction of children 
in First Aid and Accident Prevention are skill and 
understanding of the teacher in practicing First Aid. 
Classes for instruction of teachers can often be 
arranged. 
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A Race in the Mountains 


An Old Tale of Switzerland 


MARY MARSH BUFF 
Illustrations by Conrad Buff 


Ix THE olden days there were two counties, 
or cantons, in Switzerland. One of them was 
named Glarus; the other, Uri. Strangely 
enough, no one really knew where the frontier 
was between them. And because there was no 
map showing that frontier, no stone or stick 
marking it, people were forever quarreling 
about it. 

Now one fine summer, Anton, a cowherd of 
Glarus, was herding his cows on Grun Alp. 
Grun Alp was a fine pasture, ’way up in the 
mountains. That very same morning, Jacob, 
a herder of Uri, drove his cows to graze in 
the same pasture. When Anton saw Jacob, 
he yelled harshly at him, “You get out 
of this pasture. It belongs to Canton 
Glarus.” 

This made Jacob very angry. He waved his 
cowherd stick and called back at Anton, “I 
won’t get out of here. This pasture belongs to 
Uri. You get out yourself, you dirty cowherd, 
with all your cows.” 

Very soon the angry cowherds were fight- 
ing. They threw stones and sticks at each 
other and called one another bad names. Sud- 
denly Anton was hit with a sharp rock on the 
forehead. He fell to the ground. He was badly 
hurt. People said he never was the same man 
after that day. 

When the news of the herders’ fight spread 
throughout the cantons, people began to say 
that something must be done at once to settle 
this age-old boundary feud. But no one 
could think of a fair way to do it. Some 
of the people became so angry that they 


cried, “To war, to war! Kill the thieves!” 

Then, fortunately, a wise old man of Canton 
Glarus suggested such a sensible plan that 
soon everybody was talking about it. He said, 
“You people of Glarus and you people of Uri, 
both get together. Select the strongest man 
among you. On the first of June when the 
cock first crows, send him running toward the 
other canton. Where those two young men 
meet will be the boundary. And you must 
abide by that boundary forever!” 

The longer people thought about the simple 
plan, the better it seemed. And at last they 
all agreed to it, except a few noisy fellows who 
liked to fight about everything. 

Of course each young man in the two can- 
tons thought he should be chosen! But con- 
tests were held to decide who was the strong- 
est man, contests of running, jumping, climb- 
ing, wrestling. 

The people of Uri finally chose Felix the 
Soldier as their man to run the race. Felix 
was a fair-haired, tall young fellow, but not 
very well known. For several years he had 
been in France, fighting for the French king 
as a hired soldier. This was very common in 
those days among the young men. But, since 
Felix the Soldier was victorious in all of the 
bouts and races the people of Uri held, he was 
chosen to run for his canton. 

Now the people of Glarus, after many con- 
tests of skill, finally chose Uli the Cheese 
Maker. Uli was not well known either, for he 
lived quietly in a lonely mountain hut. He 
was a herder and a good cheese maker. The 
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The stars were fading from the sky 


few people who lived near him said he was al- 
ways climbing about in the mountains. He 
was a strong man but very short. His legs 
were brown and muscular. His shoulders were 
broad. Indeed Uli was so strong that he some- 
times carried three great cheeses on his back 
down into the village for market. This was 
quite a feat, for the village was far away from 
his home. 

Uli the Cheese Maker was in the market 
place when he learned that he had been 
chosen to run for Glarus. Instead of waiting 
to hear compliments from his countrymen, or 
stopping to drink wine with the villagers at 
the inn, he hurried back to his hut, his empty 
cheese rack on his back. He hurried so he 
could feed his cows and his goats, for Uli loved 
animals. He could never neglect them or for- 
get to feed them. He saw his great black cock 
scratching in the manure pile. 

“T’ll feed you well, you black beauty, if you 
crow early for me the first morning of June; 
do you hear me?” 

But the black cock only continued to scratch 
in the manure pile, clucking to his fat and 
shining family of hens. 

Unlike Uli, Felix owned no animals. He 
would have neglected them if he had owned 
them, for he was a happy-go-lucky fellow, who 
would rather drink wine at the inn than care 
for animals. He borrowed a white cock from 
a villager and put it in acage. Then he forgot 
about it and the cock grew thinner and 
thinner. It seldom got anything to eat from 
careless Felix. 
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As the first of June 
drew nearer and near- 
er, the people of Glarus 
and Uri grew more and 
more excited about the 
race. They could talk 
of nothing else. Not 
even the price of 
cheese, or the condition 
of the hay crop, or the 
weather interested 
them any more. “Who 
would make the most 
distance after his cock 
crowed? Who would win 
the Grun Alp for his 
canton?” they asked 
one another. 

On the last night of 
May no one slept. They 
all stayed awake wait- 
ing for the cocks to 
crow. Candles glowed all night in the village 
houses. Candles shone from the tiny windows 
of mountain huts. Peasant knelt and prayed, 
each one, for his side to win. 

That evening, as Felix the Soldier sat in the 
inn and drank one brown cup of wine after 
another, he boasted to his admirers how 
strong he was. He told them stories of his 
heroism in France as a soldier. Of course no 
one could question his stories, for no one had 
been there. 

Finally toward midnight he went home and 
tumbled into bed, forgetting as usual to feed 
his hungry white cock. He fell asleep at once. 
The moon came up. The wind moaned in the 
pine forest. The clocks in the houses struck 
quarter-hours, half-hours, hours. Felix slept 
like a child, quietly and dreamlessly. Then 
suddenly he was awakened by a harsh sound. 
His cold and hungry cock flapped his wings 
and crowed long and lustily, the first cock to 
crow in the entire canton. No doubt he hoped 
his master Felix would awaken and feed him. 

Felix jumped out of bed and rushed out into 
the dark world outside. The race was on. 

Meanwhile Uli the Cheese Maker in his 
mountain hut was tossing about on his bed of 
straw. He had gone to bed early the night 
before after feeding his cows, his goats, and 
especially his black cock. He hoped to fall 
asleep at once. But, instead, he tossed and 
turned on his bed, hearing every tiny sound. 
As hour followed hour, Uli looked out of the 
one window of his hut. The stars were fading 
from the sky. The moon had disappeared. 





The dark night sky was turning grayish. 

Uli knelt on the cold stone floor and prayed 
that his black cock would soon crow. Lighter 
and lighter grew the little window. Soon Uli 
saw the stars were all gone. The sky was pink. 
Suddenly a golden streak of sunlight struck 
the wall of the hut. Day had come. 

Only then Uli’s fat cock opened his eyes and 
crowed lazily. At the sound, Uli jumped out 
of bed and unbolted the heavy wooden door. 
He ran out of the hut into the new day—the 
first day of June. Up through the pine forest 
that towered above his cabin, Uli ran. Snow 
still clung to the roots of the great trees. Over 
an Alpine meadow, blue with gentians and 
yellow with buttercups, ran the mountaineer. 
His strong legs worked like a pair of scissors, 
carrying him rapidly onward. By now all the 
cocks of Switzerland were crowing together. 
The sun poured down from a blazing blue sky. 
As Uli passed a mountain lake, deer were 
drinking from its waters. But Uli had no time 
to watch them. He hurried on. His eager 
eyes watched the sky line ahead. At any 
moment he feared to see a moving speck that 
might be his rival Felix. On and on ran Uli, 
steadily, hopefully, tirelessly, over the 
meadows, up the hillocks, down again, up 
again, ever onward toward Uri. 

But soon, all too soon, Uli saw a tiny 
moving spot along the sky line of moun- 
tains. He was sure the dark spot was 
neither cow, goat nor chamois. He was 
sure it was Felix. And it was Felix—Felix 
the Soldier, who had left long before the 
dawn. Felix had crossed Grun Alp, the 
fertile pasture land Uli had hoped to keep 
for Glarus. 

Closer and still closer drew the two 
runners, Felix and Uli. And at last, at the 
foot of the great gray cliffs, they met. 
Triumph played upon the broad, fair face 
of Felix. He cried, “Ha, Uli, the great 
mountaineer. Uli, the strongest man of 
Glarus, I salute you! Where have you 
been all these many hours, milking cows, 
making cheese, feeding goats?” 

Uli did not answer him. He was think- 
ing of his people and of Grun Alp which 
he had lost. 

“Ho, Uli,” jeered Felix. “You had better 
not show your moon face in Tal for 
months, you and your cheeses. Even the 
children will throw stones at you.” 

Uli sat upon a rock. His face was sad. 
Then he said slowly, “That black cock of 
mine did not crow until the sun was up.” 


“Ah,” laughed Felix. “People always said 
you coddled your animals. A fat cock will 
never crow early; that, anyone knows. I 
starved mine,” he answered proudly. 

Uli did not reply. He knew in his heart he 
could not have starved his cock, even if it had 
meant he would have won the race. 

“Felix,” he went on, “by a stroke of good. 
luck you have won more land for Uri than you 
or your people had hoped for. Why, you even 
have all of Grun Alp, and that has been ours 
for more years than men can remember. 
Won’t you give me one more chance?” 

“Chance, chance,” grinned Felix. “What 
more chance do you want? MHaven’t you 
already had your chance and a fair chance at 
that?” 

But Uli replied, “Felix, give Glarus one more 
chance. I'll make a bargain with you. Let 
me carry you on my back as far as I can carry 
you. When I can not go further, the frontier 
will be right there. You know I can’t carry a 
big heavy man like you very far. You admit 
you have had good luck. Share some of it with 
Glarus.” 

Although Felix the Soldier was a noisy fel- 
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low and a braggart, at heart he was a kindly 
man. Luck had been with him; that he knew. 
After a few moments, he said smiling, “Well, 
Uli. It’s a bargain. This is your last chance, 
remember. You sling me over your shoulders. 
Let’s see how far you can carry me, you cheese 
maker. I’m as heavy as an ox.” 

Without a word, Uli slung Felix over his 
shoulders. Felix was very tall. His long legs 
dragged on the ground. The mountainside 
was slippery with rocks that slid and rolled 
as Uli puffed his way 
up the mountainside. 
Felix teased him as he 
climbed. 

But Uli was much 
stronger than Felix 
had thought. He had 
trained for weeks for 
this race and he was 
in good condition. His 
hard, brown moun- 
taineer’s legs strode 
up the mountain. 

Felix stopped talk- 
ing and jeering as Uli 
drew nearer and 
nearer the summit of 
the mountain. For on 
the other side was Grun Alp, and Felix did not 
want Uli to regain this precious meadowland 
for Glarus. He was sorry now that he had 
given Uli another chance. 

But Uli was climbing more slowly now. His 
breath came harder and harder. Beads of 
sweat stood out on his forehead. His black 
curly hair was wet with sweat. 

Uli’s last few steps to the top of the moun- 
tain were sheer agony to him. Felix seemed 
to grow heavier with each step. But the 








cheese maker of Glarus was thinking of his 
people, and at last he stood on the top of the 
mountain. Below him waved the green grasses 
of Grun Alp. Could he go on? 

Uli hardly stopped long enough to catch his 
breath. Panting, puffing, slipping, down he 
went. The great load on his back seemed 
harder than ever to bear. His steps grew 
slower and slower. Once he slipped, but 
caught himself in time. He had no breath left 
to speak to Felix. And Felix was silent, too, 
as he saw the green 
meadows disappear 
under Uli’s slow steps. 
Only one thing kept 
Uli going: the thought 
that with each step 
forward he gained one 
more foot for Glarus. 

Now Uli walked like 
an old, crippled man. 
His head and shoul- 
ders bent low under 
the heavy burden of 
Felix. At last the mo- 
ment came when his 
great brown legs could 
go no farther. He 
faltered and slipped. 
Then all at once he fell. His face crushed 
the sweet blue gentians. His black wet hair 
was buried in the waving green meadow grass. 
His great kind heart stopped beating. 

Uli had lost his own life, but he had saved 
Grun Alp for Glarus. And today in the 
green grasses of Grun Alp stands a wooden 
cross. The cross marks the spot where Uli 
the Cheese Maker fell. And it marks, too, 
the frontier between the two great cantons of 
Uri and Glarus. 


Books about Bugs 


VOICES FROM THE Grass. Julie Closson Kenly. 
D. Appleton-Century: $2.00. (Ages 10 to 14) 


This book tells about termites, doodlebugs, 
fireflies, and other small creatures that live 
among the grass-blades, which seem like for- 
ests to them. It is fun to read and has nice, 
plain pictures. 


THE InsecT Man. Eleanor Doorly. Heffer and 
Sons, Cambridge, England. (Ages 10 to 14) 


In this book, by the author of the story 
about Fabre in this issue, three English chil- 
dren and their guide spend a vacation in 


search of Fabre’s former haunts. Woven into 
the chapters are a number of Fabre’s true 
fairy tales of insect life. 


Insect OppiTies. Raymond L. Ditmars. Lip- 
pincott: $2.00. (Ages 10 to 14) 


Would you like to meet a caterpillar an 
inch thick, a moth with a ten-inch wing- 
spread, a jumping insect over a foot long, and 
an Australian earthworm three and one-third 
yards in length? You will find these and other 
strange living creatures described and pic- 
tured in this book. 





The Insects’ Homer 


ELEANOR DOORLY 


No ONE would suppose 
that a man could win the 
title “great” by spending 
most of his life kneeling in 
the sand, or headfirst down 
a deep pit in his garden. But 
sometimes the world wakes 
up, when its foolish history 
books will allow it, and puts 
the label “great” on to the 
right man. It never dawned 
on Jean Henri Fabre that that was what the 
world was going to do to him. 

He was born in the village of Saint Léons, 
high up in the barren mountains of the Rouer- 
gue in France, where the snow sometimes lies 
in the village street till May. His father was 
so poor that his grandparents carried him 
away to their farm on the still higher and 
colder tableland of Malaval, so that there 
should be one less mouth to feed at Saint 
Léons. There, in a homespun pinafore trail- 
ing round his toes, his handkerchief tied to 
his belt with a piece of string because he lost 
it so often, he made friends with the geese, 
the calves and the sheep. 

One morning, as he stood in the sunshine 
on the hillside, a thought came into his head: 
how did he see the sun? With his mouth or 
with his eyes? He opened his mouth wide and 
shut his eyes. The glory disappeared. He 
opened his eyes and shut his mouth. The 
glory reappeared. He did the experiment over 
and over again always with the same result. 
He had convinced himself that he saw the sun 
with his eyes. His grandparents laughed when 
he told them the tale in the evening, and some 
people think he must have been a very silly 
little boy, but the boy who was to grow into 
the man Darwin would call “the incomparable 
observer” was practicing observation. 

One summer night he heard a strange sing- 
ing in the broom bushes outside, a whirrr, 
whirrr. ... Night after night he went out in 
spite of being warned against the mountain 
wolves, and turned hither and thither to find 
out whence came the singing. At last he 
snatched at the sound and caught a grass- 
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Praying Mantis 


hopper. Thus he learned by observation that 
grasshoppers sing. 

When he was seven, he had to go home to 
Saint Léons because there was no school at 
Malaval. At Saint Léons the school was odd 
enough. There was only one room, which was 
schoolroom and kitchen, and had the boarders’ 
two beds neatly tucked in behind shutters in 
the yawning fireplace. The schoolmaster had 
so many duties, such as ringing the church 
bell and acting as barber and getting in the 
harvest and clearing the Count’s land of 
snails, that the children, when they were not 
helping him, had to teach one another to read. 
They often interrupted lessons to steal a po- 
tato from the pot, or to play with the piglets 
or fluffy chickens that came tumbling into the 
classroom. 

Jean Henri made very little progress except 
at studying the fine pigeon on the outside of 
his ABC. But his father, one day, bought him 
a card divided into squares, with the alphabet 
as initials for animals: A for Ass, and so on. 
Then, because he loved animals, he soon 
learned to recognize the letters. 

His father was growing poorer and poorer, 
and to earn a few extra cents he hatched out 
some duck eggs and turned Jean Henri into 
a duckherd. Every day he followed the yellow 
waddlers up the steep mountain path in search 
of asafe pond. He had a blistered heel, but he 
wasn’t bothering too much about that. When 
the pond came in view, the ducks went head- 
first into it and Jean Henri began to make a 
collection of its wonders—a sky-blue beetle, a 
stone with a shell inside, sand that glittered 
like gold. Into his pockets went all the shin- 
ing treasure, and he followed his ducks down 
in the evening with pockets bulging with fairy 
wealth. He never noticed that they were torn. 
But it was nothing but a cuffing and a scold- 
ing that the young collector got at home, and 
his sky-blue beetle and glittering gold were 
thrown out as dirt. 

Then his father, having failed in the village, 
took his family to town. There he failed again, 
though Jean Henri managed to go to a real 
school for a time, to learn a little Latin and 
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how to get honey out of narcissus, and to play 
with other boys at hypnotizing turkeys and 
other games that got them into trouble. But 
his family, by that time, was so poor that he 
had to tramp the roads to find odd jobs in 
order to eat. He wasn’t too poor, however, to 
spend his last cent buying a book of poetry, 
and he recited from it to keep his hunger 
quiet. 

So Jean Henri came to Beaucaire on the 
Rhéne, which is full of poetry and romance, 
and worked as a laborer on the new railway to 
Nimes, and afterwards he came to Avignon of 
the Popes, where his Latin won him a free 
place in the training college for elementary 
teachers. 

Next to his college was an old church which 
was used then for teaching to rich boys a sub- 
ject which few people knew and of which Jean 
Henri had heard nothing but its name—chem- 
istry. He longed to know what chemistry was. 
He climbed up to look through a window, but 
could see nothing but the “learned glass” 
being washed. Then one day the elementary- 
school boys were promised that as a treat they 
should spend part of their next half-holiday 
in seeing oxygen made. Jean Henri was so 
excited that he did not sleep all night. His 
first and only chemistry lesson ended in catas- 
trophe, because the apparatus exploded before 
the oxygen appeared, and Jean Henri had to 
teach himself chemistry in the years that fol- 
lowed. He also taught himself mathematics 
because he wanted to get to the university in 
order to study. He became a mathematician 
and a chemist, but he never raised enough 
money to take him to the university. 

Instead, he found his own study which was 
different from anyone else’s. He studied living 
things, especially insects, in a way that no one 
had studied them before. To earn his living 
and support his family he taught in Carpen- 
tras, in Corsica and in Avignon. He was so 
eloquent and so interesting, he drew such 
crowds, that the police had to come to control 
them. The things he taught were then 
thought so surprising that even girls wished 
to break the rules which shut them out from 
science lessons, and longed to attend his lec- 
tures. He talked about such things as what 
water and air are made of, whence the light- 
ning comes and the thunder, why fire burns 
and why we breathe. But in those days, 
people thought such lessons wicked, especially 
for girls, and Fabre was turned out of his post 
at Avignon. Heavy hearted, he went to live at 
Orange and strove to feed his family by writ- 





ing. But, though he wrote enthralling tales of 
little creatures that everyone now wants to 
read, in those days people scarcely bought his 
books. 

He was very poor, but poverty did not stop 
his work. Any day you might have seen him 
going out from golden-gated Orange or lofty 
Carpentras, looking like a peasant herb- 
gatherer of the fields with his trowel and his 
knapsack on his back and an odd collection of 
things slung around him: boxes, glass tubes, 
pincers and a magnifying glass. In the heat 
of summer, he carried a big green umbrella to 
give a little shade. The flies took shelter under 
it from the burning sun till the wasps found 
out and collected them as from a larder. Some- 
times it was so hot under the scorching Pro- 
vencal sun that he would lie flat to find shade 
or put his head into a rabbit burrow. Once 
when he sat in the sun all day watching the 
sand, some women, who had seen him in the 
morning, noticed him still there in the evening 
and exclaimed: “Poor thing, he is a little 
cracked; we must put him in our prayers!” 

The watching of even one insect is not easy. 
Let anyone try it. Perhaps a specimen blew 
through the air. Fabre had to run, stumbling 
through the stones of dry river beds, tearing 
his clothes and hands in clumps of bramble, 
losing the thing altogether in the clearness of 
the air. Perhaps it laid its eggs at the bottom 
of a winding tunnel several feet deep. Fabre 
had to dig into the earth and not spoil the 
tunnel. Perhaps it worked only in the dark. 
Fabre had to construct houses for it with sud- 
den shutters so that he could catch a glimpse 
of his insect before it had time to flee the light. 
One such insect used to throw dirt at the glass 
shutter. When Fabre wished to know if bees 
flew straight home and how long they took, 
he had to catch them and mark them, and 
that so gently that he didn’t spoil their wings. 
But bees sting. Scorpions have to be treated 
with even more respect. These rewarded him 
and us for the trouble he took with them, by 
showing him night after night, in the glass 
palace he built for them, their weird wedding 
minuet. 

To observe as carefully as Fabre did, solves 
many problems. One time in a sunken sandy 
lane outside Carpentras, he discovered the 
carefully made stony compartments which a 
certain bee makes to keep its grub safe. There 
is no entrance and no exit and there are no 
holes in the wall, yet when Fabre broke the 
stone he found the bee’s grub eaten by a fly’s 
grub! How had the enemy got in? For long 





days he followed the flies up and down the steep 
banks to see how they provided for their grubs. 
But the things he was looking for were too small 
to be seen even with a magnifying glass. It 
was patience and luck that showed him one day 
that that fly’s invisible egg does not hatch out a 
grub, but a slim, wriggling line, so slim that it 
can pass through stone as water seeps through 
an earthenware jug. In that form it entered the 
bee’s cell, turned into a grub inside and ate the 
bee’s baby. 

At last Fabre won one of the things he had 
longed for: a garden to which he could invite all 
kinds of insects and study them night and day. 
There it was, his wonderful Harmas at Serignan, 
walled in to keep out disturbing people, lined 
with high pines to teach the wild mistral that 
insects don’t want too much wind, crammed 
with bergamot and lavender, thyme and cistus 
and rosemary, lilacs and flowering cherries—all 
the plants and flowers that make luscious hiding 
places for shy insect creatures, and beauty for 
humans to enjoy. There Fabre set up strange 
erections to help him to solve a thousand prob- 
lems and to see strange sights. He wrote down 
all the stories of the beautiful, wonderful, un- 
believable, fierce small creatures. He wrote 
them charmingly in lovely French. He wrote 
only what he saw, but he saw more than any- 
one had seen before him, and he introduced 
us all to a new world where insects had not 
only habits but characters. In the garden at 
Serignan, Fabre saw, and we through his eyes 
have seen, insects ugly and lovely, insects with 
the worst and best of characters. There was 
the Praying Mantis who always ate her hus- 
bands, and the self-sacrificing Minotaur. That 
little beetle loved one wife all his life though 
she was obliged to live at the bottom of a den 
five feet deep and never could share his walks 
abroad. He gathered her food to make loaves 
for his future children. He carried up day and 





garden of his home 


night all the earth that came out of the five- 
foot hole. He ground the hard food and sent 
it down to her like flour and, as soon as their 
first child was provided for, he went out of the 
hole and died without reward. 

We read Fabre’s stories enchanted, as we 
read a fairy tale, but scientists have learned 
his method of study and can use it now to save 
men and animals from the terrible deaths that 
insects deal. Fabre’s work is deep in beauty 
and truth and men have given him universally 
the title of “great.” 


To a Spider 


If I were you I'd film it 
I’d never stay 


In such a corner Or spread it 


Every day. On the grass like lace. 
In dust and dark— But, oh, I’d have it 
Not I! Id spin In the air 


A web all silver, 
Fine and thin. 


With sunshine, 


On a daisy’s face 


Sunshine everywhere. 


The wind might 
Tear it, yes—but then 
I’d get to work 
And spin again. 
This much I know, 
I'd never stay 
Inside four walls 
On such a day. 


—Abigail Cresson in Toronto “Saturday Night” 
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The lightshipman spends sixty days 
at sea, thirty days on shore leave 


Day AND NIGHT, for more than thirty 
years the old lightship Cornfield had swung to 
an anchor but a scant mile off the southern 
edge of Long Sand Shoal. In all that time she 
had never sailed a ship’s length from her sta- 
tion, although she had taken more buffetings 
from the sea than most ships get in a life- 
time. Blow high, blow low, the lightship must 
keep to her moorings, for the worse the 
weather the more sorely she is needed. 

Even among lightshipmen, Long Sand Shoal 
is considered the most turbulent station on 
the entire American coast. Located in Long 
Island Sound, off the mouth of the Connecti- 
cut River, it is continually in a state of turmoil 
owing to the conflict between the swift water 
discharge from the river and the ebb and flow 
of the tides in the sound. 

Anchored in the midst of the maelstrom, the 
Cornfield is perpetually in corkscrew motion 
as pitch combines with roll. Even in com- 
paratively calm weather there is no rest for 
her crew. Sitting, standing or lying down, a 
man must hold on or risk injury from being 
flung about. 

Each evening at sundown the 300,000 can- 
dlepower light at the masthead is turned on 
and is visible to ships thirteen miles away at 
two-second intervals. During fog and heavy 
weather a siren blasts out its ten-mile roar 
and is supplemented by a hand-operated bell 
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Lightship in 


Distress 


JOHN J. FLOHERTY 
Photographs by the Author 


on deck. In spite of these warning devices, 
however, bewildered vessels have run her down 
with startling frequency. 

Continually living close to danger, the men 
of her crew accept the hazards as an unavoid- 
able part of their job. They soon forget the 
crises through which they have passed and 
love the old ship for having seen them 
through. None of them, however, will forget 
the hurricane of 1938. On that occasion they 
came as near to death as men have ever come, 
and lived to tell of it. 

While the approaching gale was still far to 
the south, Captain Eide, skipper of the Corn- 
field, received the usual storm warning by 
radio. There was little to do but wait for the 
blow. When the storm struck the lightship 
on the afternoon of September twenty-first, 
heavy rain squalls driven by a forty-mile wind 
gave little indication of the violence that was 
to follow. The next morning the wind velocity 
had increased to sixty miles an hour. Opaque 
sheets of rain and a smother of spray reduced 
visibility to zero. All signalling devices on the 
ship were put into operation and a sharp look- 
out was kept from the bridge. Heavy seas, 
gripped in the conflict between tide and cur- 
rent, were battered into complete confusion. 
Great pyramids of foaming water were hurled 
at the tethered lightship and went thundering 
along her deck. Gusts struck her broadside 
with shivering force and bellowed through her 
latticed masts. In the welter of wind and water 
it was often impossible to tell where the sur- 
face was. Sometimes the ship mounted seas 
as high as a three-story house and at the crest 
was snubbed by her anchor chain with sicken- 
ing violence. 

Captain Eide ordered all available chain let 
out, fifteen tons of it. In her thirty years of 
service, the Cornfield had never before been 
obliged to pay out her chain to the bitter end. 
The extra chain softened the blows of the 
seas, and gave the ship a better grip on the 
bottom, but it also placed her nearer the shoal. 





In mid-afternoon the wind had reached an 
eighty-mile velocity with no indication of eas- 
ing up. 

As the tide turned, the seas mounted higher 
and became more confused. Several waves 
ganged up into one rushing monster. It 
caught the ship on the port quarter and threw 
her almost on her beam-ends. It stove in her 
after wheelhouse, permitting tons of water to 
pour into the vessel with each passing sea. It 
also smashed both of the lifeboats to kindling. 
This, however, was no great loss, since no life- 
boat could live in such chaos. 

The rising water in the hold sent the men to 
the pumps. On a steady deck, pumping is la- 
borious work; on the Cornfield, tossed around 
like a chip in a millrace, it was killing. 

Captain Eide watched the fight between his 
ship and the storm through the inch-thick 
glass of one of the circular ports that answer 
for windows on the bridge. Sea after sea 
boarded the ship and piled over the super- 
structure, shutting out all light from the 
bridge save discs of murky green outside the 
ports. 

The chain by which the ship was shackled 
to the bottom entered the vessel through a 
hawsepipe low in the bow, and led to a winch 
under the forward deck. Chain and winch 
bore the brunt of the battle as the three-hun- 
dred-ton vessel plunged like a frightened colt. 
Between winch and anchor were twelve hun- 
dred foot-long links on each of which ship and 
crew depended for their safety. A single link 
with a flaw in it would make the other eleven 
hundred and ninety-nine useless. That is why 
lightship captains often visit the fore part of 
the ship where the chain comes in; besides, 
they can tell if the anchor is dragging by the 
sounds that come in along the chain. 

It was during one of these visits that Cap- 
tain Eide put his ear to the winch and listened. 
The men in the forecastle nearby were too 
busy holding on to pay much attention to him. 
They did notice that he listened more in- 
tently than usual. When he left the fore- 
castle he gave a cheery word to the men. There 
was not a trace of anxiety on his weather- 
beaten face, although he had just heard their 
death sentence whispered through the steel. 
The lightship was dragging her anchor in the 
direction of the shoal. 

“TI think I’ll take a look over the side,” he 
said. One look was enough. The water around 
the vessel was tawny with sand that boiled up 
from the bottom. They were even then on the 
very edge of Long Sand Shoal. 


The wind, now approaching a speed of a 
hundred miles an hour, ripped the tops off the 
waves and churned the surface into white suds 
streaked here and there with black patches of 
water. 

The Captain went below. “Listen, men,” he 
said quietly, “we’re dragging fast and are now 
less than a ship’s length off the shoal.” 

Not a word was spoken by the crew. There 
was nothing to say, nothing that could be 
done. The Cornfield was one of the few light- 
ships without power. 

The grizzled skipper looked at his men, one 
after the other. There was neither fear nor 
alarm on their faces. He had known some of 
them for years. 

“‘We’ve done the best we knew how.” His 
voice was gentle. “If this is God’s will we 
may as well prepare for it.” Even as he spoke, 
the foot of the rudder bit into the hard sand, 
sending a shudder through the ship. Almost 
simultaneously a heavy sea struck her under 
the counter and shouldered her off, throwing 
her on her side. One of the crew shouted 


“Steady there, old girl!” As if in answer the 
vessel rode smoothly over the next few seas. 

The water was now nearly a foot deep in the 
forecastle. It sloshed around with the pitch- 





The four-throated siren blasts its roar 
ten miles through the fog 
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ing and rolling of the ship and swirled into 
bunks and lockers. Holding on to whatever 
support was at hand, the crew, wet and shiv- 
ering with the cold, waited silently for the end. 

And then what might be described as a mir- 
acle of the sea happened. The bow of the 
vessel lifted as if to a big sea, sending the 
water in her rushing aft, as it had a thousand 
times before. In the ordinary course of events, 
the water would have rushed forward again 
when the ship dipped into the trough. To the 
amazement of captain and crew this did not 
happen. Instead the ship kept her bow 
raised. Captain Eide hurried to the nearest 
porthole to see what caused the ship to behave 
so strangely. His jaw dropped. Through the 
murk outside he saw a great hill of water up 
which the ship was climbing. It was as high 
as a five-story building. Its broken surface 
was scarred with great patches of foam that 
snaked lazily upward. Its motion, compared 
to that of the surrounding waves, was slow 
and deliberate. Never in all his years at sea 
had Captain Eide seen anything like it. 

As the lightship neared the crest of the 
water-hill, every man aboard her wondered 
what would happen when she went over the 
top. They foresaw a great valley down which 
they would slide into the trough. Then de- 
struction. 

But there was no valley. Instead there was 
a turbulent plain. They were on a new level 
of the sea, some fifty feet higher than that 
they had left a few minutes before. The ship 
rode more easily on this new level. The hun- 
dred-mile wind and the sluicing rain had 





flattened out the seas to a fraction of their 
former height. 

The ship was now dragging at a fast pace. 
Radio bearings taken by the captain indicated 
that they were actually over the shoal where 
but a short time before there were not more 
than six or seven feet of water. To men who 
had spent their lives warning other ships 
away from the position in which they now 
found themselves, the situation was terrifying. 

To sailors everywhere the sea holds no 
greater menace than an anchor dragging in a 
storm; to the crew of the Cornfield, however, 
the dragging of their hook brought a faint 
hope of eventual safety. 

The mate stood with his ear glued to the 
winch, listening to the scraping of the ground 
tackle on the -bottom. “She’s dragging all 
right,” he said encouragingly from time to 
time. 

Two hours after the rudder had touched 
bottom, a rift appeared in the storm clouds; 
the wind became fitful as the rain ceased; the 
turbulence of the sea subsided. As the murk 
cleared, and visibility improved, the vague out- 
line of a headland could be discerned a quarter 
of a mile astern. After a careful scrutiny 
through glasses, officers and men could 
scarcely believe their eyes when they recog- 
nized it as Cornfield Point that but a few hours 
before was six miles to the north of them. 

The lightship had been lifted over the mile- 
wide shoal and saved by the same tidal wave 
that swept the Long Island and New England 
coasts, blotting out a thousand lives and de- 
stroying ten thousand homes. 





The Cornfield rides up the tidal wave of the 1938 hurricane 
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Something to Read 


Guideposts of the Sea 
IRVING CONKLIN 


Macmillan Co.: $2.00: (Ages 10 
to 14) 


DID you KNOW that the 
largest lighthouse ever built 
went into operation in 280 
B.C. at the mouth of the Nile? 
It was one of the seven won- 
ders of the ancient world. This 
is one of many interesting 
facts about lighthouses which 
the author, himself a light- 
keeper, has gathered into this book. All but a 
few concern modern structures with the most 
modern equipment. 

The Pharos of Alexandria, at the mouth of 
the Nile, had a fire burning at its top, and was 
tended by priests. Today’s lighthouse is 
tended by a reliable government employee and 
contains an electric or acetylene lamp of great 
brilliancy, a radio beacon, and a siren or horn. 
Lighthouse engineers have experimented with 
one light of 1,500,000,000 candlepower. All 
keepers must wear dark blue glasses when 
working near or inspecting the average light 
during the long night watches, since it is too 
brilliant for the naked eye to stand. 

Some lights in places where it would be im- 
possible for a keeper to live turn themselves on 
and off at dusk and dawn, and need to be 
visited only once in six months or so, for 
checking and recharging. 

In this book there is much information 
about apparatus and equipment, and there are 
many beautiful photographs.—C. E. W. 


High in the Mountains 
EMMA BROCK 
Albert Whitman and Co.: $2.00: (Ages 6 to 8) 


HIGH in the beautiful Swiss mountains 
lived Robi and Hanni with their grandfather 
and grandmother and Carl, their big brother. 
Grandfather had four cows and some goats 
and chickens. Every spring all the cows and 
goats in the village went up to the alps, the 
pastures almost at the top of the high moun- 
tains, to stay all summer. 





COURTESY U. S. BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES 


Carl was going along to help 
take care of the cows. He 
wanted to make some money 
so that he could go to school 
in the city and learn how to 
carve things out of wood. He 
could already carve good cows 
and goats and even people. 

Robi and Hanni had a secret. 
It was Robi’s idea. When he 
told Hanni, she put her fat 
hand over her mouth to keep 
from saying anything. But 
she giggled so hard that Robi 
knew the others would guess that she had a 
secret. So he asked them not to pay any at- 
tention to Hanni, or ask her what was the 
matter. So they didn’t. 

While Carl was up on the mountain with 
the cows, Robi and Hanni made some money 
too. Robi went up with the cowherds for a 
while, and helped them make their cheese. 
Hanni picked some wild strawberries, and sold 
them to two American ladies. They thought 
of a lot of things to do. 

One day the American ladies took the chil- 
dren to Bern, the large city near their home. 
Bern was named for a bear, and everywhere 
in Bern there were bears—carved on the foun- 
tains, decorating the clocks, and even walking 
around alive in a pit, eating carrots and romp- 
ing with each other. 

Robi and Hanni saw the famous clock of 
Bern. When it was time for the clock to 
strike, a bronze cock crowed. Two bronze 
giants struck a bell with their hammers, and 
a procession of bronze bears marched around 
the tower. When the clock stopped striking, 
an old man in the center turned over his hour 
glass, the procession stopped, and the cock 
crowed again. Then all was still. 

Robi and Hanni wanted to stay and see it 
happen all over again. But finally they went 
home instead, tired but happy. 

When it began to get cold on the Alps, the 
cows and goats were brought home. They had 
flowers on their horns, and everywhere was a 
tinkling and ringing of their bells. Carl came 
home, too, and Robi and Hanni gave him their 
surprise.—C. E. W. 
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We believe in service for others, in health of 
mind and body to fit us for better service, and in 
world-wide friendship. For this reason we are 
joining the American Junior Red Cross. We will 
help to make its work successful in our school and 
community, and will work together with Juniors 
everywhere in our own and other lands. 


We Serve 


MILLIONS Of members of the American 
Junior Red Cross during the past twenty-three 
years have worn proudly their badge bearing 
the words “I Serve.” Millions in the years 
ahead will wear similar membership badges 
but upon them instead will be the words “We 
Serve.” 

Many of us have felt, for some time, that 
there was no place for selfishness in our Junior 
Red Cross. We serve as individuals, to be sure, 
but we do so as part of a group and for the 
good of human society as a whole, for we are 
citizens in a democracy. As such, we have in- 
dividual liberties. However, if we are good 
citizens in our democracy we can preserve 
those liberties and what we call freedom, only 
so far as what we do is for the best interests 
of the group of which we are a part. 

The Junior Red Cross achieves not by the 
“T” spirit but by the “We” action. It is as 
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we work together, with other youths and with 
adults, that we fulfill the purposes of the Red 
Cross, attain its objectives, preserve its ideals 
and act as good citizens. 

The Red Cross as a symbol is made of five 
equal squares. It can in one’s imagination be 
made by the letter “I” crossed out. We should 
think of the emblem in this way, for the spirit 
and purposes of the Red Cross require us to 
forget self when the interests of society are at 
stake. 

There never was a time in the history of our 
nation when there was more need for us all to 
work together. Work together we will. Work- 
ing together for the welfare of all, we serve 
our country, we serve ourselves, we serve the 
Red Cross. 


en's thin. 


National Director, American Junior Red Cross. 


The Cover and the Calendar 


THIS MONTH’S cover design was made 
for us by the artist Conrad Buff, who was born 
in Switzerland but now is an American citizen 
living in Los Angeles, California. As a boy, 
Mr. Buff saw the cattle and goats driven up 
to mountain pastures in the spring and 
brought back again in the early fall. A few 
years ago he and Mrs. Buff and their younger 
son spent a summer in Switzerland getting 
material for “Kobi,” a delightful book about a 
boy in Switzerland. In the April, 1939 issue 
of the News we published the story “Brass 
Cows,” a chapter from that book. One morn- 
ing while they were in Switzerland, the three 
Buffs got up very early so as to see a proces- 
sion of cattle and goats and herdsmen and 
cheese makers start off on an “alp journey” to 
the upland pastures. The men had wreaths of 
flowers on their hats and the cattle had flower 
garlands around their necks. The lead cows 
wore great brass bells. 

This year the Calendar pictures will show 
the National Children’s Fund of the American 
Junior Red Cross at work. This month’s pic- 
ture represents children who have been the 
victims of some big natural disaster forgetting 
their troubles as they play games supplied by 
money from the Fund. On page 17 and in the 
section, “Junior Red Cross in Action,” you will 
find more about the Fund, the pride of the 
American Junior Red Cross for more than 
twenty-one years. 
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Snapshots from the intersectional album made by the two pupils of the Bear Paw 





School in Chinook, Montana. Joyce, at the left, on her way to a round-up, and 
Carol, on the right, branding with paint a pet lamb 


Mainland to Hawaii 


You needn’t think only a big school can 
make an interesting correspondence album. 
There were just two pupils in the Bear Paw 
School, Chinook, Montana, and they made a 
delightful album to send to Hawaii. In it were 
pictures of themselves and of the Montana 
countryside. There was handwork. There 
was a short history of Montana Indians with 
examples of the sign language they used. 
There were mounted specimens of flowers 
growing on the Montana mountains and hills 
close by, and of leaves from the time they 
come in the spring until they change color in 
the fall. There were specimens of ground pine 
and of the moss found on pine trees of the 
neighborhood. In her letter Joyce said: 


People in Montana raise many cattle which 
are left to run open in big fields. When they 
have eaten nearly all the grass in one field 
they are transferred to another. 

When the cattle are fat and have grown to 
the right age, we drive them forty miles to 
the railroad. This takes two days. The men 
who drive them to town have to eat and sleep 
under Montana’s clear, starry skies. The men 
wear wide-brimmed hats to protect their faces, 


and leather chaps to protect their legs. 

Sometimes the cattle stampede. They do 
this from being afraid of noises they are not 
used to. They get terribly frightened of motor 
cars. You see, they are only used to people on 
horseback, moving very slowly. When they 
stampede they all go in one direction or scatter 
in every direction as fast as they can. When 
they run, they become very thin, so the men 
try to keep them from stampeding, as more 
pounds bring more money. 

After the cattle are put in railroad cars, they 
are on the train three days. They have only 
one stop for eating and drinking. When they 
reach St. Paul or Chicago they are sold to 
meat-packing companies. 


And Carol, the younger of the two girls, said 
in her letter: 


Since our school has only two pupils, we can 
not enter into any large Red Cross activities. 
But we were pleased when we found we could 
make an album and send it to a part of our 
country in which we are very interested. 

Since it is Christmas and that is a time of 
giving, we have planned to make some scrap- 
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books and give them to the hospitals for the 
children. If you happen to know of any Jun- 
ior Red Cross activities that such a small 
school as ours could do, we would be very glad 
to know about them. 

We have chosen Hawaii because we are spe- 
cially interested in this Territory and know a 
little bit about your early history. We know 
your song, “Aloha Oe,” and we know how 


Queen Liliuokalani wrote it. We have heard 
of your pleasing custom of putting garlands of 
flowers around the visitors’ necks, and we 
would like to visit you and have you put leis 
around our necks and sing to us your beautiful 
songs, and tell us about your islands. 

Since Joyce is leaving next year, we would 
like to receive your album this year, whenever 
it is convenient for you. 


Cargo of Mercy 





THERESE BONNET 


Lone refugee lad waits his turn for bread and 
jam at Refugee Center in France. He is wearing 
a typical school apron like the ones being made 
by American J. R. C. members 


Wass on June 15 the S. S. McKeesport 
sailed out of New York harbor, past the Statue 
of Liberty with her torch aloft, it carried a 
cargo that represented the thoughts, the sacri- 
fices, the work of hundreds of thousands of 
men, women and children. 

This, the first of the “mercy ships” of the 
American Red Cross to take relief to the vic- 
tims of the war in Europe, was loaded with a 
million dollars’ worth of things sorely needed 
by millions of refugees, wounded soldiers and 
other victims of war. 

On the other side, the ship was eagerly 
awaited. There were people lying in hospitals 
whose very lives depended on the drugs and 
surgical instruments aboard. In the desperate 
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evacuation of military and civilian hospitals 
ahead of the hostile armies in France, quan- 
tities of instruments and supplies had to be 
left behind. The ship carried many ambu- 
lances and several complete hospital units, 
equipped with the latest medical equipment, 
as well as many cases of drugs and instru- 
ments. 

Whole families had been obliged to leave 
their homes with only what they might pile 
in wagons or carts, as they fled before the 
armies pouring into the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and France. Many had to camp 
in the open fields or sleep under their wagons. 
There was a need for cooking utensils; so the 
ship carried five hundred cases of them, all 
made of aluminum because it was important 
to keep down weight so as to get more aboard. 

Of course there was need for quantities of 
food for the homeless masses. The McKees- 
port carried ten tons of sugar, more than 
thirty-seven tons of lard, many tons of flour 
and corn meal, and many cases of un- 
sweetened evaporated whole milk. It was im- 
portant to have foods with all possible food 
values concentrated in them: there were tons 
of prunes and raisins, cases of cocoa and choc- 
olate; dark sirup and molasses were sent be- 
cause this kind has more iron in it; there were 
cases of dehydrated tomato flakes, which 
would make delicious soup when water was 
added; other good soups could be made by 
adding water to prepared mixtures of peas, 
beans and meat in solid form of small weight 
and size; there were cases of a combination 
of milk, cocoa and sugar in solid form. 

Besides the food, there was bedding: cases 
of blankets and sheeting and pillowcases. 
There were thousands of towels. And there 
were Many, many cases of things that had 
come from the hands of Red Cross workers of 
all ages throughout our whole country: shirts 
for men and boys; underclothing for men, 


women and children; 
children’s dresses and 
aprons; tens of thousands 
of surgical dressings. 

This cargo went to 
Europe at the will of the 
American people. They 
were acting through their 
Red Cross, which is or- 
ganized in 3,700 Chapters 
throughout the United 
States and has connec- 
tions with all other Red 
Cross Societies in the 
world through the League 
of Red Cross Societies and 
the International Red 
Cross Committee in 
Geneva. Furthermore, it 
was the privilege of the members of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, who are part of the 
great world membership of the Red Cross, to 
share in loading the “mercy ship.” For, 
through their National Children’s Fund, and 
through the production of garments, the 
American Juniors have helped and will con- 
tinue to help children who are victims of the 
war abroad. 

The National Children’s Fund of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross was started twenty-one 
years ago after the other great war. It was 
made up of voluntary contributions of chil- 
dren in this country and used for the relief 
of children in Europe. Ever since then, it has 
been kept up by voluntary contributions and 
has been used for children both in this coun- 
try and abroad. The Fund has paid shipping 
costs for the thousands of Christmas boxes 
sent around the world by American Juniors 
each year. You remember that last spring 
$3,000 was sent from this Fund for the relief 
of the children of Finland. Many contribu- 
tions were made by Junior delegates at the 
Red Cross Convention in Washington last 
May. When our Red Cross appealed for $20,- 
000,000 for war relief, it arranged to have all 
contributions from American schoolboys and 
girls put into the Fund. By the middle of 
July these contributions were well on the way 
to a total of $150,000. More will be added, of 
course, when school opens again this month. 

The local Red Cross Chapters keep fifteen 
per cent of their quotas of the $20,000,000 War 
Relief Fund for the purchase of materials used 
to make garments, surgical dressings and 
knitted wear for the war sufferers. Junior Red 
Cross members, too, take part in the enormous 
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The S. S. McKeesport, laden with cargo for refugees, sails out of New 
York past the Statue of Liberty 


production program of American Red Cross 
volunteers. They specialize in making things 
for children, particularly the school aprons 
worn by Belgian and French children. They 
have special Junior Red Cross labels to sew 
into the garments they make. Last November, 
50,000 of these labels were ordered by Head- 
quarters and in June 50,000 had to be ordered; 
so that means that already thousands of 
articles have been made by our school mem- 
bers. Only one label goes to a layette, and a 
layette is composed of twenty-six items. 
Juniors interested in undertaking production 
work should get in touch with their local 
Chapters and get full directions and materials. 
Be sure, too, to get the J. R. C. labels for your 
work. It will mean something to children in 
war-torn countries, many of them fellow- 
members of the Junior Red Cross, to know that 
you are thinking of them and working to help 
them. 

At this moment many a refugee child in 
stricken France is wearing clothing with the 
American Junior Red Cross label sewed into it. 
For toward the end of July the McKeesport 
docked at Marseille and soon that precious 
cargo was being distributed. Overseeing the 
distribution, making sure that help was given 
to those for whom it was intended, were repre- 
sentatives of the American Red Cross, men 
trained and experienced in the responsibilities 
entrusted to them in the name of the Ameri- 
can people. 

As Junior members of the great American 
Red Cross, agent of the American people, you 
have a wonderful opportunity to help relieve 
the suffering brought on by this horrible war. 
Help is needed, and at once. 
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The pompon on his cap shows that he is a Swed- 
ish Lapp, not a Finnish Lapp. A Finnish Lapp boy 
wears a four-cornered cap representing the four 
winds 





There are many lakes where this Swedish Lapp woman 
lives 


ae ~~ 
NANCY RICHEY RANSON 


The Norwegian fjord ponies eat little, work 
hard 





This Norwegian folk dance imitates a scrap between 
two girls over the same boy 
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SUOMEN-MATKAT 


Inside this Finnish home, spinning and weaving go on as 
they have for centuries. Great rings of bread are strung 
on the pole near the ceiling 





A Norwegian bride, wearing family 
heirlooms, shown with her young 
bridesmaids 





NANCY RICHEY RANSON 


A chimney sweep on the streets of Zoppel, a city 
near Danzig 





SWEDISH TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Everybody cycles in Denmark. This boy even 
delivers Danish pastry from bakery to hotel on 
his bicycle 
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Junior Red Cross in Action 


‘Tue LIST of Junior Red 
Cross groups undertaking to 
sew for war relief occupies 
pages and pages of typed 
sheets here at National Head- 
quarters. Everywhere mem- 
bers are busy making school 
aprons, layettes, boys’ shirts, 
sewing dresses, knitting bean- 
ies and mittens and afghan 
squares. Sewing classes have 
been working not only during 
school sessions, but during 
vacation periods as well; and 
the same is true of Juniors 
who are working out ideas to 
help make things easier for 
European refugee children. As 
one of the American Red Cross 


representatives abroad has 
said, “The tragic condition of 
child refugees, many lost 


through separation from their 
families, others orphaned en 
route, is indescribably pitiful.” 
We could not begin to tell you 
about all the activities that have been reported 
to us, but here are a few: 

For the first time, Juniors of New Britain, 
Connecticut, are busy with production work 
for the Chapter. Boys are working with the 
girls to knit sweaters, caps, afghan squares. 
The boys even took their knitting to assembly, 
and continued to work while a play was going 
on. They carried their knitting back and 
forth in paper bags, needles sticking out of the 
tops! One young Jewish refugee from Ger- 
many has made two fine sweaters. 

When the Chapter’s production quota was 
suddenly increased, Juniors of the Rabouin 
School in New Orleans, Louisiana, saved the 
day by cutting out three hundred garments 
in their sewing classes. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee, Wednesday is 
Junior Red Cross day in the Chapter’s produc- 
tion room, though members are at work day in 
and day out making garments to help with 
the war relief program. In Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Juniors collected buttons, buckles and 
attractive trimmings for garments they are 
making, so that each dress will be different. 
Erie County, Ohio, members knitted all of the 
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etable garden 





Boys in Bengal, India, promote 
health through their J. R. C. veg- 


children’s sweaters called for 
in the Chapter’s emergency 
program. 

In Caddo Parish, Louisiana, 
Barrett School members 
sewed Red Cross labels on 
dresses made by seniors. Of 
course, for the garments they 
have made, Junior Red Cross 
members may get special 
J. R. C. labels for the asking. 
Your Junior Red Cross Chair- 
man will be able to supply 
them. Paterson, New Jersey, 
Juniors were very enterprising 
and wove for themselves good- 
looking labels to sew into all 
the garments they make. 

The call for warm garments, 
layettes, and school aprons 
worn by French and Belgian 
boys and girls is so great that, 
in spite of all the Red Cross 
can do, it will be hard pressed 
to meet the needs during the 
winter ahead. Junior Red 
Cross groups are urged to concentrate on mak- 
ing these things. We have recently had a 
report from England which tells of the delight 
with which children, evacuated from Birming- 
ham, received gay dresses, good-looking shirts. 
They had left their homes with just the clothes 
on their backs and these new and attractive 
clothes made a bright spot in their lives. 


ALL THIs takes money, of course, and when 
the Red Cross war relief drive for $20,000,000 
got under way it was agreed, as you know, that 
all contributions from boys and girls would go 
into the National Children’s Fund, to be used 
entirely for the relief of children. Members 
everywhere thought of all sorts of ways to 
raise money for the Fund: 

The boys whose pictures you see on the 
opposite page had started up a theater in the 
basement of one of the boy’s homes, and they 
christened it “Little Giant.” At the time the 
picture was taken, the theater had been in 
business for two weeks. Adults pay two cents, 
children one. A complete show includes eleven 
reels. Window shades, hung from the ceiling, 
form a projection booth, and another shade 


is the screen, according to 
a report in the Washing- 
ton Post. Music comes 
from an old victrola be- 
hind the screen, and 
there is a microphone in 
the projection booth into 
which a stand-in speaks 
for the actors. Fruit 
boxes serve as seats. 

Bywood School in 
Upper Darby, Philadel- 
phia, held a bazaar, charg- 
ing a penny for admis- 
sion. Cakes, candies, ice 
cream, woolen dolls, note- 
books, pot holders, and 
other articles made by 
the Juniors were on sale. 
The hall was decorated 
with J. R. C. posters and 
balloons. An honor guest 
was Elaine Speers, the four-year-old child who 
posed for the Red Cross war relief poster which 
her uncle designed. 

In Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, a 
ten-year-old boy has been coming into Red 
Cross headquarters each day with a nickel. 
He has told the Chapter executive not to worry 
about reaching the quota. “I will earn more 
and bring it to you,” he said. 


HERE are some other ideas Juniors have 
worked out to earn money for the N. C. F.: 
Lincoln School, Crawfordville, Ind.: Canceled 
a party planned for parents at the close of 
school, giving the money they had saved. 
(Many, many groups did just this.) Taunton, 
Mass.: Turned over profits from the sale of 
waxed paper. St. Andrew’s Parish School, 
Charleston, S. C.: Sold garden seed. Kinder- 
gartners of P. S. No. 70, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Gave 
up milk and crackers one morning and gave 
the money saved for a “war-country child,” as 
they put it. Contributed pennies and nickels 
which would have been spent on lollipops and 
chewing gum. Paul Junior High, Washington, 
D. C.: Turned over more than $50 collected for 
a gift to the school from the graduation class. 
Cumberland Co., N. C.: Gave a band concert 
and May Day pageant. Warren Co., Miss.: 
Held a rummage sale. Chicago, Ill.: Lake 
Forest Day School students went without des- 
sert, and in addition these eighth-graders gave 
up their allowance money and savings. Sev- 
eral children got odd jobs and worked week 
ends to earn money for the Fund. Glencoe, 





WASHINGTON POST 


In Washington, D. C., penny-a-show movies helped make money for the 
National Children’s Fund 


Ill.: Girls sold flowers from their mothers’ 
gardens and earned $4.71. Indian children in 
the Fort Lapwai Sanitarium in Idaho gave up 
their spending money and their weekly shop- 
ping or “send down” day, as they call it. York 
Co., Pa.: Through a motion of the J. R. C. 
Council, transferred $40 from the local Service 
Fund to the N. C. F. Additional money was 
raised through such things as a bake sale, a 
movie sale. 


JUNIORS are cooperating with their Red Cross 
Chapters in every way. In Buncombe County, 
North Carolina, one school gave a fashion 
show featuring garments made for war relief. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, members helped to dis- 
tribute war relief posters. When the East 
Rutherford, N. J., Chapter decided to have Red 
Cross war relief fund tag days to raise their 
quota, Juniors helped to string the tags; they 
ushered at a show sponsored by the Chapter 
for war relief. 


AND WHILE American Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers have been busy with plans to help their 
fellow members abroad, Junior Red Cross 
societies in the countries affected by war have 
been busy, too, according to the League of Red 
Cross Societies. Hungarian Juniors are help- 
ing the Red Cross with its relief work for 
Polish refugees. The plum harvest was par- 
ticularly good, so country Juniors have col- 
lected large quantities and are making them 
into jam to be sent to the refugees’ camps. 
Juniors in manual training classes in India 
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These students of the Friends School, Washington, D. C.., 
were among the first to make clothes for young refugees 
abroad 


have begun making splints, which the girls 
will learn how to cover. 

Three J. R. C. members of Krambach, Aus- 
tralia, sold their cow, giving one pound each 
to the Junior Red Cross. 


oneE Of the J. R. C. links at Dorney Council 
School near Windsor, England, wrote to fellow- 
correspondents in Canada: 

“So much has happened since we wrote you 
our last letter that we hardly know where to 
begin. As you know, war was declared on the 
third of September, and this has altered all 
our plans. Many children have been sent out 
of London in case of air raids, and in our little 
village we have over fifty staying and coming 
to our school. This makes us so crowded that 
we go to school in two parts—one lot from 
8 to 12:30 P. M., and the other from 1 to 4:30 
o’clock. 

“This week we are having a social for our 
Junior Red Cross funds so that we can buy 
wool to knit socks, gloves, scarves and helmets 
for the soldiers, and we hope to send a gar- 
ment and some cigarettes to every man who 
has gone from our village.” 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members in Riga, Latvia, 
have visited Polish refugee children in their 
city several times, taking small gifts, such 
as pencils, copybooks, soap, handkerchiefs, 
fruit. The Polish children were delighted to 
find these friends. 


ALTHOUGH times are difficult in 
Geneva, Switzerland, as elsewhere, the 
J. R. C. responded to the appeal of “Pro 
Polonia” for warm clothing for Polish 
refugees. This organization was prepar- 
ing to send a trainload of supplies, and 
in a very few days the Juniors collected 
caps, coats, dresses, suits, underwear, 
shoes and stockings, knitted things and 
articles for layettes. 


THE MASS EVACUATION from Finland, 
when some 25,000 children were left 
orphans, brought a quick response from 
Juniors everywhere, both in gifts of 
money and of clothing. Juniors in Bel- 
gium, Australia, Sweden, France, Greece, 
Norway, Hungary, Great Britain, India, 
South Africa, Thailand (Siam), Yugo- 
Slavia, and the United States showed 
their feeling of sympathy through gen- 
erous contributions. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Cen- 
tral Bureau of the Junior Red Cross in 
Sweden sent 600 kronins to the Finnish public 
health nurses, asking them to distribute this 
sum among the evacuation camps for Finnish 
children. The money was secured from the 
sale of Christmas cards. 

Several days before Christmas, the first am- 
bulance of the Swedish Red Cross left for 
Finland, taking with it mittens and sweet- 
meats, gifts of the Swedish Juniors to Finnish 
boys and girls. Numerous groups sent Christ- 
mas cards designed by themselves, and little 
books of Christmas legends which they had 
illustrated in color. 


“WE, POLISH CHILDREN in Lublin, express our 
great gratefulness to you, Americans, for your 
good hearts and your gifts,” was the inscrip- 
tion on a scroll presented to the American Red 
Cross representative in Lublin, Poland, last 
May. The presentation was made by a young 
Polish boy, on behalf of children who had re- 
ceived clothing and help in the way of medical 
supplies from the American Red Cross. 


WHEN the Christmas boxes go abroad from 
American Junior Red Cross members this year, 
they will carry as usual many gifts which 
boys and girls have made themselves. Down 
in West Virginia, fourth-grade members of 
the Huntingdon-Cabell County Chapter are 
making bead bracelets, rings and bookmarks. 
Darien, Connecticut, members are planning 
to make folders of United States stamps meas- 


uring 3 x 8 inches, just right to fit in Christ- 
mas boxes. Louisville, Kentucky, Juniors are 
following the same plan. Four dozen boxes 
sent last year had stamp collections as part 
of the gifts included. In Rome, New York, 
Columbus School Juniors made some of the 
gifts themselves, but they also sent jacks, 
marbles, socks, small dolls, pencil pads. They 
earned money to pay for these things by sell- 
ing pop-corn bars and candy. 


UNITED STATES JUNIORS have been pretty 
..busy working on plans for their fellow-mem- 
“bers abroad, it is true, but they 
have not forgotten their re- 
sponsibilities at home. 

When a tornado destroyed 
the children’s clinic in Albany, 
Georgia, last spring, there was 
no way that local agencies 
could think of to reestablish 
it without some delay. Because 
of widespread destruction 
caused by the tornado, there 
were heavy demands on the 
townspeople, and while they 
could provide suitable housing, 
there was a real need for 
money to buy equipment. 
Since J. R. C. members have 
continued their support of the 
National Children’s Fund, it 
was possible to send $600 right 
away to Red Cross workers in 
Albany. New equipment was 
purchased, and once more the 
clinic is ready to help children 
in the community. Writing from Albany, the 
Secretary of the Kiwanis Club which sponsors 
the clinic said, “We hardly see how we would 
have been able to carry on the splendid work 
which we have maintained for sixteen years 
had it not been for your generosity.” 


J. R. C. MEMBERS Of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
wrote letters in their English classes to local 
institutions, asking just how the Junior Red 
Cross could best be of service. Soon replies 
to the letters were coming in, and the follow- 
ing activities were carried out, based on the 
suggestions received: 


For the Old Ladies Home: knitted bed 
jackets and bed slippers. Trustees furnished 
the yarn; girls did knitting. St. John’s Hos- 
pital (Infant Department) : 43 bands, 38 nap- 


kins, 8 gertrudes, 8 nightgowns. Hospital 
furnished the material; girls made the articles. 
Catholic Charitable Bureau: 15 dresses. Cloth 
paid for by the Bureau; sewing done in classes. 
Bedford hospital for veterans: 12 jars marma- 
lade, 6 dozen frosted chocolate cup cakes, 5 
dozen marshmallow cup cakes; stuffed dates, 
fudge, several dozen cookies sent at five differ- 
ent times. North Reading State Sanitarium: 
Children’s clothing, 15 toy animals, favors and 
gifts for St. Patrick’s Day. (A member of the 
class had lived for some years at the sanita- 
rium, so there was special interest in this.) 





Fort Worth, Texas, boys and girls have fun packing Christmas boxes 
for J. R. C. members in other lands 


Children’s Department of Tewksbury State In- 
firmary: 20 stuffed toys. Children at Isola- 
tion Hospital: 12 puzzles, storybooks, hand- 
kerchief cases with two handkerchiefs in each, 
17 candy-filled Easter baskets. St. Joseph’s 
Hospital (Infant Department): 72 baby 
jackets and 42 baby blankets made from mate- 
rial supplied by the hospital. 


IN OMAHA, Nebraska, sixth and seventh- 
graders of Webster School look out for the 
younger children on the playgrounds. They 
teach the children new games, help to keep 
order in the halls, and see that no one is hurt. 
This last is important, as the playground is 
quite small, and the children must play in the 
streets. Of course during recess time the 
streets are roped off, but the youngest children 
must be watched carefully just the same. 
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Wash Day me 


Eva Knox Evans 
Pictures by Iris Beatty Johnson 


VERYONE knows that 

Monday is wash day. But 
Emmaline’s mother didn’t wash 
their clothes on Monday. She 
always washed on Saturday. 
Do you know why? It was all 
because Emmaline liked to help 
her, and Saturday was the only 
day that she was home from 
school. Wash day was fun. 

Early on Saturday morning, 
Emmaline’s mother would come into her 
bedroom and touch Emmaline on the 
shoulder. Then she would say, “Wake 
up! It’s wash day!” 

Emmaline would stretch a little, and 
then she would jump out of bed and put 
on her clothes. She had special clothes 
for wash day. She had a blue blouse. 
She had blue overalls. She had brown 
sneakers. Emmaline always wore her 
special clothes on wash day because over- 
alls are heavy and don’t get wet very 
easily. 

So she put on her blue blouse and her 
blue overalls and her brown sneakers and 
went down the back steps to the kitchen. 
She couldn’t see very much in the kitchen 
because it was filled with steam. The 
steam came from the big pots of water 
that were boiling on the stove. By the 
time Emmaline and her mother and her 
father had finished their breakfast, the 
water was hot enough to put into the 
washtubs. 

Father carried the biggest pot of boil- 
ing water to the shed in the back yard, 
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bucket 






Mother took her larger bucket and Emmaline took her smaller 


and poured it into a tub that was stand- 
ing on a low stool. Then he brought the 
second pot of hot water, and poured it 
into another tub that was standing on 
another stool. And last of all, he brought 
the third pot, and poured it into a smaller 
tub on a smaller stool. He put the pan 
with the starch water in it on a chair. 

“Now don’t work too hard,” he said, as 
he went away to his own work. 

Emmaline’s mother put the tip of her 
finger into the biggest tub of water. “It’s 
too hot,” she said. 

So Emmaline took a little bucket and 
Mother took a larger bucket, and they 
went to the cistern in the back yard for 
some water to cool it off. They poured 
their buckets of water into the tub. “Now 
it’s just right,’’ smiled Mother. 

Emmaline put her finger tip into the 
second tub of water. “It’s too hot,” she 
said. So Mother took her larger bucket 
and Emmaline took her small bucket and 
they went to the cistern in the back yard 
for some water to cool it off. ‘Now it’s 
just right,” smiled Emmaline, as they 


poured the cold water into the tub. 

They both put their tinger tips into 
the third tub, but it wasn’t so very hot, 
so they just left that as it was. Then 
Mother poured soap powder into the first 
tub. Emmaline put a small box in front 
of the second tub for standing on. Mother 
poured some very blue stuff into the third 
tub. 

“Oh,” said Emmaline, swishing her 
hand in the blue water, “what a lovely 
color!” 

“Tt will make our clothes white,” said 
Mother. 

“It’s very funny that blue water makes 
clothes white,” laughed Emmaline. 

Emmaline and her 
mother were ready to 
begin washing. They 
put all of the colored 
clothes into a pile by 
themselves. Then they 
put Father’s socks and 
Mother’s stockings and 
Emmaline’s socks into 
another pile. 

They washed the 
white clothes first. 
Mother scrubbed one of 
Father’s white shirts on 
the washboard. Rub- 
rub-rub went the shirt 
on the board. Then she 
gave it to Emmaline. 
“Here’s Mister Rub-rub 
in a white suit going on 
a trip to Florida,” said 
Mother. 

“But it’s winter- 
time,’ said Emmaline. 
“Mister Rub - rub 
shouldn’t wear a white 
suit in the wintertime.” 


_a 


her head 





Just then, she felt something soft on 


‘‘You’ve forgotten,” said Mother. “It’s 
never wintertime in Florida. It’s always 
summer down there.” 

So Emmaline took Father’s shirt that 
they were pretending was Mister Rub- 
rub, and washed all the soap out of it in 
the Florida tub. Then she put it in the 
tub filled with the bluing water. “And 
here’s Mister Rub-rub taking a swim in 
the Atlantic Ocean,” she said, as she 
made the shirt nice and white. 


“That’s right,” smiled Mother. “The 


Atlantic Ocean is right next to Flor- 
ida.”’ 

Mother ran the shirt through the 
wringer and hung it on the line. Soon all 
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the white clothes had 
been rubbed on the 
washboard, and had 
taken a good swim in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Then it was time to 
wash thecoloredclothes. 
Mother scrubbed Em- 
maline’s orange school 
dress on the washboard. 
Swish-swish went the 
dress. 

“‘Here’s Miss Swish- 
swish in a bright orange 
dress going on a trip 
to California,” smiled 
Mother, as she gave it 
to Emmaline. 

“But an orange dress 
isn’t the best thing to 
wear on such a long 
trip,” said Emmaline. 
‘Miss Swish - swish 
should wear a darker 
dress to California.” 

“Oh,” said Mother. 
“You've forgotten. Cal- 
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ifornia is where the oranges grow. Miss 
Swish-swish likes to wear a dress to 
match the oranges.” 

So Emmaline took her orange dress 
that they were pretending was Miss 
Swish-swish and washed all the soap out 
of it in the California tub. Then she put 
it in the pan filled with the starch water. 
“And here’s Miss Swish-swish taking a 
swim in the Pacific Ocean,” she said as 
she made the dress ready for ironing. 

“That’s right,” nodded Mother. “The 
Pacific Ocean is right next to California.” 

Mother ran the orange dress through 
the wringer and hung it out to dry. Soon 
all the colored clothes had been rubbed 
on the washboard, and had taken a trip 
to California and had had a swim in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

And now Emmaline and her mother 
were ready to wash the socks. 

“These socks are so little,” said Em- 


maline, holding up the blue and white ~ 


pair her mother had just given her. “I 
don’t think they’d better go on a very 
long trip.” 

“Just let them go to the next town,” 
said Mother. 

So the baby socks were washed out 
in the Next Town tub. Then Emmaline 
put them in a little basket and took them 
out in the yard so she could hang them 
on the low bushes to dry. She spread 
one sock on the green bush and then she 
turned to get the other one. But the 
other one wasn’t there! 

“T must have left it in the tub,” said 
Emmaline, running into the shed again. 
“Baby socks are always getting lost.” 

She felt all around in the water, but the 
sock wasn’t there. “One of these socks 
seems to be lost,” Emmaline told her 
mother. 


“Maybe you dropped it on the grass,” 
said Mother. “Look there.” 

So Emmaline looked in the green 
grass of her back yard, but her blue and 
white sock wasn’t anywhere there. She 
looked under the bushes and she looked 
under the porch, and then she started for 
the big oak tree to look there. 

When she got nearly up to the oak 
tree she saw a long, gray bushy tail that 
belonged to a little squirrel; and she saw 
a blue and white sock that belonged to 
Emmaline! 

“Hey, there!” yelled Emmaline, very 
surprised. “That sock belongs to me!” 

The little gray squirrel didn’t seem to 
hear her, for he ran and he hopped, and 
there he was on top of the high board 
fence that ran along the end of the yard. 
Emmaline ran and skipped to the fence, 
too, but when she got there Mister Squir- 
rel was somewhere else. He had hopped 
down on the ground and was skimming 
over the grass to the oak tree. 

“T must stop him before he gets to that 
tree,” thought Emmaline. You see, she 
knew that she never would see that sock 
again if the squirrel took it up into the 
top of the tree. 

She ran just as fast as she could— 
over the grass, around the rosebush, to 
the bottom of the oak tree. There was 
the little squirrel sitting up on his hind 
legs, holding that sock in his paws just 
as if it were an acorn. Emmaline crept 
up behind him very quietly to snatch it 
away from him. But just as she made a 
quick little grab with her hand, the squir- 
rel made a quick little hop with his feet, 
and ran up the trunk of the tree! Em- 
maline fell—smack on her nose at the 
foot of the tree! 

“Oh, me,” sighed Emmaline, jumping 


up. “I suppose my sock is really gone 
for good now. I can never climb up the 
tree after it.” 

Just then she felt something soft on 
her head. It wasn’t a leaf because there 
weren't any leaves on the tree. It wasn’t 
a hat, because Emmaline didn’t wear a 
hat when she was helping with the wash- 
ing. She didn’t know what could be on 
her head, so she put up her hand to feel. 


And you'll never guess what it was. A 
blue and white sock! 

“Well,” said Emmaline, in a surprised 
voice, “this baby sock took a trip in an 
airplane.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mother, “it took the long- 
est trip of all.” | 

“And I’m so glad it came home safe 
and sound again,” laughed Emmaline, as 
she hung it up beside the other one. 


Un Petit Garcon dans la Montagne 





Justin is happy because tomorrow he goes up 
into the mountains to stay all summer and play 
all day long 





Autumn is coming, the grass is dying, the herds 
must be taken down from the mountains to help 
plow and sow 


DANS LA MONTAGNE 


Justin est content. 

Il part demain 4 |’Oriol. 

Il y restera tout ]’été. 

La-haut, il y a son chalet, avec celui de 
Jeanne, Félicie, d’Augustine. 

La-haut, on s’amuse toute la journée. 


L’AUTOMNE VIENT 


L’herbe est epuisée. 

Le mauvais temps va venir. 

Il faut descendre les vaches au village 
pour labourer et faire les semences. 

Ici les nuits sont froides. Le matin, les 
prés sont blancs de givre. 


The pictures and stories for “A Little Boy in the Mountains” were drawn up and printed by 
pupils of M. Freinet in a little school in the French Alps. 
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Few of the refugees who fled through northern 
France got away with as many possessions as 
those in the picture at the upper left. Families 
usually took to the road with little more than the 
clothes on their backs. Sleeping in barns, cooking 
over open fires as at the upper right, lining up be- 
fore soup kitchens, they tried to make the best of 
the worst. Fatigue and strain showed in their 
faces as can be seen in the picture of the mother 
at the lower right. Incidentally the baby boy 
beside her is wearing a gingham apron similar to 
the ones being made for young French children 
by J. R. C. members all over this country. Flight 
was hardest possibly on the very old and the very 
young. Babies became fretful with exhaustion 
and the complete change in their routine. It often 
took more than the combined efforts of a friendly 
soldier and a boy with a horn, as in the lower left 
picture, to cheer up the little ones. Even the colt, 
in the cart at the top of the page, kicked up a fuss 
the whole long way. 


Refugees 
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